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MR. WISE'S SPEECH IN 1843. 

The following published letter giving an account of a speech 
of Henry A. Wise, in 1843, is evidently a faithful report, as 
it appears in Hambleton's Henry A. Wise, with a history of the 
Political Compaign in Virginia in 1855. It corroborates 
strongly the story told in Wise's Seven Decades of the Union. 

Northumberland, April 4, 1843. 
To the Editor of the Enquirer : 

Dear Sir: 

Yesterday was a great day in old Northumberland. Mr. 
Wise was here, and the high character he brought with him, 
acquired in Congress, and from the hustings, drew out an un- 
usually large concourse of persons. I had often heard of his 
powers before the people ; but his efforts on this occasion ex- 
ceeded my most extravagant calculations. He enchained the 
attention of his audience, for about four hours, in a speech 
characterized for ability, eloquence, and the most withering 
sarcasm. 

He commenced by giving us a history of his political career, 
begun about ten years ago in the Congress of the United 
States, and showed conclusively, that so far as the great prin- 
ciples which at present agitate the country, the Bank, the 
Tariff, Internal Improvement, Distribution, and Abolition are 
concerned, he has not changed one jot or title. The evidence 
he adduced was irresistible. No candid and unprejudiced 
mind could have listened to him and not been convinced. He 
stated, (what I have no doubt was the fact,) that John Tyler 
was nominated at Harrisburg, because of his States Rights 
Republican Whig principles, and that there was in that Con- 
vention a union of National Republicans and State Rights 
Whigs, 1 for a common object, (with the understanding that 



1. He stated * * * there was in that Convention (at Harris- 
burg) a union of National Republicans and State-rights whigs. See 
"Letters and Times of the Tylers" I., 567-633; H-> 1-3 ; HI., 51-571 
"Parties and Patronage in the United States," 54-78. 
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the states rights doctrines were to be carried out, if, they 
succeeded,) and that object, the defeat of Mr. Van Buren, to 
whose re-election Mr. Wise was then opposed — that this same 
republican portion of the Whig part was that fragment of the 
old Jackson party that had gone off under the white flag of 
'36 — that as soon would oil and water unite, as the principles 
of the old Hamiltonian federal party, and those of the repub- 
lican states rights portion of the Whig party of 1840 — and 
that, upon their ascendancy to power, should they, (the federal 
portion of the Whig party of 1840,) attempt to carry out the 
federal doctrines, the states rights portion, who had no sym- 
pathy for them in principle, would rebel — and that the party 
common of 1840 must be dissolved into its original elements. 
This, Mr. Wise demonstrated, as with a pencil of light, was the 
relative position of the republican and federal wings of the 
great Whig army, when General Harrison came into power. 

In relation to his Hanover letter, to which allusion, in 
some way by speech, sign, or manner, was made, he explicitly 
said, before he ever pledged his support in any form to Mr. 
Clay, he obtained a distinct avowal of his sentiments, and a 
pledge in regard to five cardinal points. 2 Said he, "Mr. Clay, 
we differ widely upon fundamental principles, which must 
ever be a gulf between us, unless relinquished by you. How 
do you stand on the subject of a bank? Virginia is opposed 
to one." "Why, my dear sir," replied Mr. Clay, "this is a 
subject, which, whatever may be my theoretical views, the 
public mind is not now ripe for, and I am perfectly willing to 
leave it to 'the arbitrament of public opinion.' " "But, Mr. 
Clay, on the subject of the Tariff, you are looked upon as the 
father of this system, and you are so wedded to it, you could 
hardly be tempted to give it up. I am uncompromisingly op- 
posed to it." "Why," said Mr. Clay, "all I wanted in the 
first instance, was to give a stimulus to the manufacturing in- 



2. He obtained * * * a pledge in regard to five cardinal points, 
etc. See in proof Clay's letter, October 10, 1839, and his speech at 
Taylorsville, Hanover County. Letters and Times of the Tylers, I, 
599, 601. 
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terests of the country. That is already done. I am perfectly 
willing to abide by the compromise act — however much we dif- 
fer upon the subject, theoretically, practically, we will be 
together." "But then, Mr. Clay, on the subject of internal 
improvement, how are you ?" "Why, my dear sir, all I wished 
was to encourage a spirit of improvement among the states, and 
this has been carried already too far by the states themselves." 
"But on the subject of abolition of slavery in the District, Mr. 
Clay, you admit the power of Congress to act upon the sub- 
ject, upon the principle of exclusive legislation." "My dear 
sir," rejoined Mr. Clay, "while these are my opinions con- 
scientiously formed, I am a son of Virginia, and a slaveholder 
of Kentucky, and I would suffer the tortures of the inquisition, 
before I would sign a bill having for its object the abolition 
of slavery in the District, or in any manner give countenance 
to the subject." Now, by these professions and tests, how 
wide were Mr. Clay and Mr. Wise, practically apart ? and had 
not Mr. Wise every reason to suppose that Mr. Clay, as a 
gentleman, would literally fulfil these pledges ? Let those who 
are holding up this Hanover letter in judgment against Mr. 
Wise take it in connection with these pledges of Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Clay's own Hanover speech, and they are welcome to all 
the advantage they can derive. 

Mr. Wise admitted he had undergone more changes with 
respect to Mr. Clay, as a man, than he had ever done towards 
any one in his life — that he went to Congress the first time with 
strong prejudices and no very kind feelings towards him — that 
it was a long time before he had an introduction to him — and 
that when political co-operation brought them together, he 
felt the fascination and power of the charmer. Now, Mr. 
Wise says, for reasons which he assigned, and which are per- 
fectly satisfactory to every unprejudiced and honest mind, 
he has no opinion of Henry Clay, either as a politician or as 
a man. He has forfeited his respect forever as to both. 

But to return to the canvass of 1840, and the events which 
succeeded. In 1840, pending the contest of that memorable 
campaign, whilst Mr. Clay was looking forward to succeed 
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General Harrison, and to be, "the power behind the throne, 
greater than the throne itself" — in his administration, he was 
the enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Wise, never meeting him after 
a separation, however short, but with the utmost cordiality 
and kindness. After the election, and Virginia had gone 
against General Harrison, what was his manner on meeting 
Mr. Wise in Washington? Cordial as before? No, says Mr. 
Wise, but with the cold salutation: "How do you do, sir? 
I congratulate myself that Virginia has gone for Mr. Van 
Buren; we will no longer be embarrassed by her peculiar 
opinions." Well may this expression have struck Mr. Wise 
with amazement. The cloven foot was shown — the policy of 
the Federal Whigs was developed by their leader. "No longer 
embarrassed by her peculiar opinions," by which he intended 
contempt and derision of "Virginia abstractions," or of a strict 
construction of our glorious Federal Constitution. 

From that hour, Mr. Wise's confidence was gone, and who 
could blame him for indulging feelings of indignation towards 
a man who had wormed himself artfully into his confidence, 
and when he had seen the Whig ticket triumph despite of the 
opposition of Virginia, turned his back upon his pledges, and 
disregarded those courtesies and civilities which characterize 
the intercourse of mutual friends? With such a man, ambi- 
tion is the vortex which swallows up every kind feeling of the 
human heart, and leaves scarcely a redeeming quality behind. 
An extra session of Congress was called, and, though Mr. 
Clay had agreed practically to go along with Mr. Wise, all 
those measures which had been renounced and given up by Mr. 
Clay in 1840, were sought in hot haste, through his instru- 
mentality, to be palmed off upon the nation. The bank ques- 
tion, which was to be left to the enlightenment of public opin- 
ion, was snatched from the people— a rivalry was begot be- 
tween Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, in consequence of General 
Harrison's preference for the latter; and ere the old chief 
had been killed by the annoyance of hungry office-seekers, (the 
Simon Pures of 1840,) and the course of political aspirants 
for the presidency, Mr. Clay secretly aimed at his administra- 
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tion the artillery of war. All this Mr. Wise proved, and 
proved satisfactorily. The compromise act was violated, and 
an odious bankrupt law passed, contrary to every pledge Mr. 
Clay had made Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Wise, in the course of his address, triumphantly vindi- 
cated John Tyler against the charges of treachery, Iscariotism, 
Arnoldism, immorality, fraud, dishonesty, and the thousand 
and one coarse and malicious epithets which have been heaped 
upon him by Federal Whiggery, without stint and without 
measure. He proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
Mr. Tyler had always been opposed to the constitutionality of 
a bank, and that he could not have signed a charter without 
perjury — that there was no evidence to show that even General 
Harrison would have signed a bank charter; and he quoted 
the letter of the General in '22, wherein he states, the Bank 
of the United States is unconstitutional, it not being neces- 
sary to carry out an expressly granted power, and that had he 
the power, he would issue a scire facias, and revoke the char- 
ter — and, also, the Whig address in Richmond in 1840, wherein 
it is claimed for General Harrison, that he is as much opposed 
to the United States Bank as any man could be, and far 
sounder upon that subject than Mr. Van Buren. 

Mr. Wise said he advised freely with Mr. Tyler upon 
the subject of a bank 3 — that he differed from him as to its 
constitutionality, but, at the same time, urged him to take that 
course which his conscience dictated, without regard to whom 
it might offend or whom please — that if he could do so, as 
did Mr. Madison, according to the principle of stare decisis, 
to do so, but to take care and sign only a full-blooded animal, 
no mongrel — only such as would confer most benefit upon the 

3. Mr. Wise said he freely advised with Mr. Tyler upon the subject 
of a bank, etc. Mr. Tyler took his stand "in the absence of all his 
personal friends," "following," as he says, "the light of his own judg- 
ment and promptings of his own feelings." Letters and Times of the 
Tylers, II., 32. Gilmer and Wise were canvassing for Congress in 
Virginia, and Wise says that he did not hear of Harrison's death until 
two weeks after it occurred. Congressional Globe, 1842-43, p. 147- 
Having been a Bank man himself, Wise thereupon wrote to Gen. Leslie 
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country — but to take his own course in the matter, and not to 
compromit by his advice his character, his conscience or his 
honor. Mr. Wise said he had frequently witnessed the agony 
of that man upon this very question, and had seen him almost 
sweat drops of blood, and wished that he could have been in 
his place, as he believed he had the nerve to look down with 
scorn and contempt upon his revilers and slanderers, and those 
reptiles whose business it is to assail private character to sub- 
serve party and ambitious ends. 

Mr. Wise further said, they had tried every way they could 
to entrap John Tyler, 4 and that the very bill prepared by Mr. 

Coombs, of Kentucky, that "he hoped Tyler would follow the example 
of Madison, and upon the principle of stare decisis approve a bank 
bill." "But," wrote Wise, "in a short time after I had seen the inau- 
gural, I visited Mr. Tyler, (in May) and he at once dispelled my 
doubts and hopes, avowing in our first conversation after he became 
President, his continued opposition to a United States Bank on consti- 
tutional grounds, and said he was too old, in his opinion, to change 
them." Wise to T. F. Marshall, December 29, 1842, in Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, III., 106. To the taunt of the Whigs at another 
time that Tyler was led by him and others into vetoing the Bank bills, 
Wise replied: "The President had shown how hard it was to control 
him. They (Clay and his Whigs) had endeavored to control him, 
and had been disappointed." Cong. Globe, 1842, 916. 

4. Mr. Wise further said they had tried every way they could to 
entrap John Tyler, etc. The following is a brief statement of Mr. 
Tyler's Bank vetoes : Mr. Tyler denied the power of Congress to 
establish corporations in the states. So Mr. Ewing ,the Secretary of 
the Treasury, submitted to congress a plan of a local bank of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and only having power to establish branches in the 
states with their consent. In the Senate, Clay reported a substitute, 
giving the Bank the power to establish branches without that consent. 
The President vetoed Clay's bill, and Mr. Ewing, not long after, in his 
letter of resignation, said that Mr. Tyler's veto message was in con- 
formity with his opinions "pertinaciously adhered to in all his conver- 
sation." The Whigs then pretended to give way and let Mr. Tyler 
name the terms of the Bank bill. Accordingly, on August 18, 1841, he 
discussed with his cabinet the outlines of a bill which he would be 
willing to call his own. At this meeting he authorized two of the 
cabinet, Mr. Ewing and Mr. Webster, to confer with Messrs. Sergeant 
and Berrien, who had the matter in charge for the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; but, according to John Bell, one of the cabinet who 
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Clay himself contained the same objectionable feature as that 
of Mr. Ewing, which Mr. Clay had contemptuously denomi- 
nated "a rickety concern" — that any bill John Tyler could have 
framed, or any friend of Mr. Webster, would have met his 
unqualified condemnation — that he wanted the credit himself 
of preparing the bill, and getting through Congress all the 
Whig measures, that he might retire to Ashland upon the dig- 
nity of these measures, become the idol of the Whig party, and 
the candidate for the succession. 

Mr. Wise, in defining his position upon the bank question, 
said, though he differed from Mr. Tyler, and knew he differed 
in 1840, he had merged that into questions which he considered 
of far greater magnitude. Though he believed a United States 
Bank constitutional, the time had passed for chartering one. 

resigned, they were cautioned "not to commit him," that "his approval 
was to be a matter of inference from his veto message and his general 
views," and "that he wanted to see the bill before it was presented f o 
Congress, if it could be so managed." The bill was drafted after th^ 
Cabinet meeting, and as to its terms, Mr. Ewing ventured only to say 
that he heard that "the President had approved it." In opposition 
to this hearsay statement there are (1) the indignant written denial 
of the President: "I declare, with all the solemnities that can attend 
such a declaration, that my assent to that bill was never obtained." 
Letters and Times of the Tylers, II., 98. (2) The letter of Mr. Web- 
ster, (who had been authorized to confer with the Whigs) written on 
the day the bill was submitted to the House of Representatives, August 
20th, That "you (the President) are perfectly free to exercise your 
constitutional power wholly uncommitted, except so far as may be gath- 
ered from your public and official acts." ( See Washington Madisonian, 
April 23, 25, 1845— John Tyler, Jr's, address) (3) The repeated en- 
deavors and vain attempts made by the President and his friends, in 
and out of congress, to have the bill postponed or amended in con- 
formity with the President's views, all of which was refused, and the 
bill rushed through under the whip of the previous question, the Whigs 
giving the strongest proofs thereby of their hostility and want of 
fairness. 

The suggestions of the President at the Cabinet meeting favored 
a Bank of the District of Columbia, without the discounting powers 
of Ewing's bill and Clay's substitute, and one confined to dealings in 
foreign exchanges. So far as the right of a local bank to deal in 
foreign exchanges was concerned, Mr. Tyler looked to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the Bank of 
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The first effect of a bank, he contended, was depletive, and 
he cited in proof the history of the country from 1816 to 1825. 
He assimilated the condition of the country now to a patient 
who was already prostrate from the loss of blood, and asked 
if, in this state of things, a physician would be found so rash 
and foolish as to think of taking more blood, and thereby sink 
the powers of the system beyond the point of reaction. He 
said the fate of the United States Bank and the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, which was but a continuation of it ; the cries of 
orphans and widows who had been reduced to penury and 
want by its explosion ; and the fact that Nicholas Biddle, with 
all his financial knowledge, once standing high in public esti- 
mation, had failed to make it a benefit, and himself become a 
bankrupt in character and person, all admonished us that no 
such institution could ever again find favor with the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. Wise showed, and showed from the record, the Whig 
address of 1840, that if all deserters are to be shot, Mr. Tyler 
and himself should not be selected as the victims, but those 
who put forth their principles in 1840, and have since aban- 
doned them ; and humorously said, that if such were the sen- 
tence, and the words "take aim, fire" to be given, you would 
see no little dipping and dodging in the crowd, among the old 
Hamiltonian National Republican Federalists, who had long 
cherished and often lauded the doctrines of Hamilton, Picker- 
ing, and Adams to the stars and he also satisfied all who heard 
him, that in regard to the Cilley duel, the mountain of odium, 
which he had borne, should properly have rested upon the 

Augusta vs. Earle, Peters' Reports, Vol. III., which settled the prin- 
ciple that a bank of one Country authorized to deal in exchanges might 
establish agencies or branches for that purpose in another Country, 
unless prohibited by it's laws from so doing. That this was his plan 
of a .bank at the Cabinet meeting is shown, not only by his own ex- 
planation of the matter and the natural supposition that he wished to 
be consistent with his first veto demanding state assent, but by the 
statement of one of the Whigs, A. H. H. Stuart of Virginia, who 
admits that shortly before the Cabinet meeting he brought the Presi- 
dent a paper containing the clause as to branches, and received in the 
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shoulders of another. He said that it was a fair duel — but 
that if censure and odium attached to any one, it should be to 
Henry Clay, for he was the counseller and adviser, and dictated 
the terms of the duel — that he (Mr. W.) protested against 
the rifle and the language of the challenge, which closed the 
door to an adjustment of the difficulty, but was overruled by 
Mr. Clay — that he expressed an unwillingness to be the bearer 
of a challenge so uncompromising in its character, but at length 
yielded to appeal from Mr. Graves, who reminded him that 
he had been his friend on a similar occasion. 

The development of these facts was made by him, because, 
when his character was assailed, and assailed unjustly, as Mr. 
Clay knew, Mr. Wise appealed to him to do him justice, and 
put this matter right before the nation, Mr. Clay avoided all 
opportunity to do so, and no alternative was left Mr. Wise but 
to suffer the odium, or else give the facts to the public. 

Mr. Wise in conclusion, said his private vote was his own, 
and he should tell no one how or for whom it should be 
given in the coming presidential election. But he would not 
hesitate to say for whom it should not be given : that he could 
never vote for Henry Clay, as constable, or anything else. 
He said he believed, to the fullest extent, in the right of the 
people to instruct their representatives ; and if the election went 
before Congress, and his district had voted for Mr. Clay, he 
should deposit his vote for him. 



President's handwriting an amendment guarding the sovereignty of 
the states. Letters and Times of the Tylers, II., 70, 99- Now the bill 
as passed gave the bank power to establish agencies without restriction 
as to place, and the bills of exchange provided for in the bill were 
so unguarded as to make them in every respect equivalent to local 
promissory notes. A second veto followed, and all the Cabinet, except 
Mr. Webster, resigned, in order to force the President's resignation. 

Not long before the veto a letter written by John Minor Botts was 
unexpectedly published in which the Whig design of "heading" and 
trapping the President was publicly disclosed. Ewing pretending to 
condemn the letter as much as any man, attributed Mr. Tyler's veto 
to this. But Mr. Botts himself, in a statement published not long after, 
shows that Mr. Tyler, before the publication of his letter, expressed his 
disapproval of the bill. Niles' Register, 61, p. 79- 
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Mr. Wise, upon the whole, made a most favorable im- 
pression. As a Virginian, I feel proud of him, and do ap- 
plaud him for the gallant manner in which he has stood by 
Mr. Tyler, Virginia's own son, in one of the most trying posi- 
tions in which man was ever placed, when slander with her 
thousand tongues was at work, and everything done by a reck- 
less party to destroy the fair fame of an honest upright man. 



CURIOUS COINS. 

In Quarterly XIV., p. 162 and in Quarterly XVI. , p. 
216, are accounts of two coins very similar in character. 

No. 1, with the head of an Indian, A. D., 1674, series 231, 
was found near Raton, New Mexico, in 1905. 

No. 2, with the head of a horse or unicorn, A. D., 1674, 
series 226, was found at Waco, Texas. 

The latter coin has also upon it "Jamestown, Kent County," 
which showed that they were probably connected with Kent 
County, Maryland. There is no Kent County in Virginia. 

The following is from a letter of Richard H. Spencer, 
Secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, to whom the 
Editor addressed an enquiry on the subject: 

"The late George Johnston in his History of Cecil County, 
Md., page 83, says: 'The first Court House was erected on 
the north side of Sassafras River, a short distance east of 
Ordinary Point, at what was afterwards called Jamestown, and 
is now designated on the map of Cecil County as 'Old Town.' 

"That part of Cecil County was taken from Kent County 
on June, 1674, hence the tokens were issued previous to June 
6, of that year. 

"These tokens were evidently struck off in England to ad- 
vertise the advantages of Jamestown, Kent County, Md., and 
its vicinity, and probably to induce laboring men to come here. 
"They were probably taken many years ago to the West and 
South West by some nomadic tribe of Indians, and from the 
holes in them they had evidently been worn as ornaments. 
"From the year 1648 to 1674, copper tokens were issued by 



